g^                 THROUGH   LANDS   OF   THE   BIBLE

There is something pitiful and beautiful about Alexander
which no writer can ever explain. The secret lies, perhaps,
in what he called his pothos, a longing, a yearning, for absent
things, a state of mind which one of his latest commentators
has described as " this human and heart-felt longing, this
meek and submissive yielding and yearning tenderness,"
that " grew to become the motive force of the conqueror
of the world." Every history of Christianity should begin
three centuries before the birth of Christ, with the story of the
young man who, having levelled the barriers between East
and West, loosed upon the world the flood of Greek speech and
culture which launched the Hellenistic Age. Those who see
the hand of God in all things may find no accident in this.
It seems as if the world that grew out of Alexander's conquests
was being prepared for Christianity with slow carr a nd thorough-
ness, as a garden is prepared for seed. St. Paul, a product
of this Greek world, travelled to Europe speaking the Word of
God in Hellenistic cities. When the Gospels came, they were
written in the koine, the ordinary everyday Greek language
which became the Esperanto of the Hellenistic world after
Alexander's tune. The story of Jesus was told to the people
of the First Century in the language of the Hellenistic
market-place. No Christian can therefore visit Babylon with-
out the feeling that one who was the unconscious forerunner of
Christianity met his untimely death there among the mounds
of black dust and yellow sand.

The bare facts of Alexander's death are well known, but
there is much that we should like to know. " In the spring
of 323 before Christ the whole order of things from the
Adriatic to the Punjab rested upon a single will, a single
brain nurtured in Hellenic thought," wrote E. R. Bevan
in The House of Seleucus. " Then the hand of God, as if
trying some fantastic experiment, plucked this man away."

It was the beginning of June, and Babylon was full of
Alexander's armies waiting the order to march. He had built
a naval harbour big enough to float a thousand men-of-war,
many of which had been built on the spot; others had been
carried overland from Tyre and put together at Thrapsacus,
on the Euphrates. The oldest ships were those which had
made the historic voyage down the Indus, across the Indian